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THE DISARMAMENT CRISIS 


— response to the armament terms 
J advanced by Great Britain, France, Italy 
and the United States at the conclusion of the 
private conversations in Geneva ten days ago has 
exposed the full gravity of the crisis which now 
confronts the Disarmament Conference. For the 
first time since the last war Europe is faced with 
the demand of a defeated power not merely for 
treaty revision and equality, but for actual re- 
armament. And for the first time in its seven- 
teen months’ history the Disarmament Confer- 
ence is brought face to face with the political is- 
sue which has divided Europe for a decade. 

The present crisis differs only in degree from 
that which faced the Conference last March, when 
Ramsay MacDonald presented the British draft 
convention as a possible compromise between the 
extreme demands of France and Germany. In 
March Germany was not prepared openly to press 
its demand for rearmament to the extent of re- 
questing “samples” of the weapons forbidden in 
the Treaty of Versailles. MHitler’s conciliatory 
speech on March 17, however, preserved all the 
essential demands of the German government and 
merely postponed the inevitable conflict. 


Germany’s position in October, as in March, is 
based on the complete application of the principle 
of equality. The only essential difference is that, 
in the answer given to the four great powers on 
October 6, the Nazi government officially re- 
quested samples of all weapons allowed to other 
powers under the proposed disarmament treaty, 
but forbidden to Germany in the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. As reported from London and Geneva, 
the German answer laid down three counter-pro- 
posals: 

First, that the trial period of four years, suggested by 


France for testing a system of supervision of arma- 
ments, should be reduced to six months; 
Second, that definite reductions in armaments must be 


made simultaneously with the application of the sys- 
tem of supervision; 


Third, that samples of all armaments retained by other 
countries must be allowed to Germany. 


The first effect of the German terms was to 
strengthen the unity of the other great powers. 
Great Britain’s position was revealed by Stanley 
Baldwin, the second ranking Minister in the Brit- 
ish cabinet, in a speech before the Conservative 
party conference on October 6. Mr. Baldwin 
warned that any country which deliberately pre- 
vents a disarmament convention would have no 
friend in the civilized world, and reaffirmed 
Great Britain’s pledge under the Locarno treaty. 
In referring to Locarno he declared: “What Brit- 
ain has signed she will adhere to. She adhered 
to her signature regarding Belgium, for her sig- 
nature and her agreements are sacred.” 


While France, Italy and the United States made 
no official comment on the German demands, they 
indicated their strong opposition to all demands 
for rearmament. When the Bureau of the Con- 
ference met on October 9 to prepare for the full 
meeting of the Conference on October 16, Ger- 
many faced what appeared to be a virtual united 
front on the issue of rearmament. 


The crisis, however, has not been relieved by 
the growing unity of the armed powers. Having 
admitted the principle of equality, the conference ~ 
is still confronted with the question of applying 
this principle in a disarmament convention. The 
Draft Convention offers no solution in its present 
form, as it fails to promise the drastic reductions 
which alone can provide equality without rearm- 
ament. And France is as unwilling to promise 
reductions as it is to permit sample weapons to 
Germany. 

The Conference is left with three possible 
alternatives: first, it might attempt once 
more to postpone the crisis by resorting to 
private conversations. Such a course would be 
tantamount to an admission of complete failure. 
Second, it might allow the minimum number of 
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sample weapons necessary to assure Germany’s 
acceptance of a treaty providing for the limita- 
tion and supervision of armaments. In such a 
case, Germany at the end of five years would be 
in an excellent position to build up to the level of 
its armed neighbors provided they were still un- 
willing to reduce. Third, it might prohibit any 
rearmament and compel Germany to sign a treaty 
embodying the maximum concessions agreed to 
by the other powers. If the concessions were 
sufficient to promise definite reductions in the 
future, Germany might be forced to sign in order 
to avoid the danger of complete isolation. If the 
concessions are no greater than those already 
made, Germany is likely to denounce the Ver- 
sailles Treaty and rearm to the extent that its 
finances permit. W. T. STONE. 


Party Leaders vs. Militarists in Japan 


The unexpected appointment of Mr. Koki 
Hirota, former Ambassador to the Soviet Union, 
as Foreign Minister in place of Count Uchida on 
September 14 has centered attention on internal 
political developments in Japan. Despite the pro- 
nounced nationalist views of Mr. Hirota, the ill 
health of his predecessor appears to have been 
the deciding factor in the change. Much greater 
significance attaches to the strong revival of the 
reactionary movement as a result of the wide- 
spread public sympathy aroused by the trials of 
young army and navy officers implicated in the 
assassination of Premier Inukai on May 15, 1932. 
Although the prosecutor has demanded the death 
penalty for three of the young naval officers, it is 
probable that their sentences will not be heavier 
than the four years’ imprisonment meted out to 
the military officers. The skill with which the 
Japanese militarists have utilized the evidence 
presented at the trials to discredit parliamentary 
government and justify a strong foreign policy 
has effectively checked the popular reaction 
against Fascism evidenced after the murder of 
Premier Inukai. 


This change of sentiment has been clearly re- 
flected in Japanese politics. Dr. Suzuki, leader of 
the majority Seiyukai party, has apparently lost 
hope of attaining the premiership in a party gov- 
ernment in the near future, and is preparing to 
come to terms with the military leaders. Up to 
the present the party leaders, though represented 
by minor posts in the cabinet, have refused to 
accept responsibility for government policies, re- 
serving the right of opposition where they saw 
fit. The-military leaders now favor the entrance 
of Dr. Suzuki and Mr. Wakatsuki, leader of the 
minority Minseito party, into the cabinet as Min- 
isters without portfolio, thus obviating criticism 
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of government policies in the Diet. Such a move 
would have the effect of forestalling any effective 
attack on the unprecedented budgetary proposals, 
involving large increases for the naval and mili. 
tary establishments, that will be presented to the 
Diet which meets in December. It is unlikely, 
however, that the party leaders will admit defeat 
through such a bald maneuver. According to 
present indications, their surrender will be 
masked by a “national policy accord” which Pre. 
mier Saito is now negotiating with the party 
leaders. This accord will be couched in non- 
committal terms of a general nature, which in- 
clude a strong foreign policy, military and naval 
replenishments, a Japan-Manchoukuo economic 
bloc, and various internal reforms. Despite its 
generality, this accord draws a transparent veil 
over the parties’ surrender to the policies en. 
forced by Japan’s present reactionary leadership, 
The recent statement of Finance Minister Taka- 
hashi, who speaks for the Japanese business com- 
munity, that under existing conditions the “aug- 
mentation of national defense” takes precedence 
over “sound finance,” indicates that the parties’ 
financial backers have also accepted the inevitable, 
T. A. BISSON. 
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